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redundancy; he babbles on, even when he has
nothing very inspired to say.

But when all this is acknowledged, none but a
very hasty reader will fail to recognise Whittier's
lasting place in the history of literature. He is not
rich, nor sonorous, nor a splendid artist; he is even
rather rarely exquisite, but he has an individuality
of his own that is of durable importance. He i$
filled with moral enthusiasm, as a trumpet is filled
with the breath of him who blows it. His Quaker
quietism concentrates itself till it breaks in a real
passion-storm of humanity, and when Whittier is
roused he sings with the thrilling sweetness of a
wood-thrush. By dint of simplicity and earnestness,
he frequently hits upon the most charming phrases,
instinct with life and truth ; so that the English poet
with whom it seems most natural to compare him in
the lyrical order is the epic and didactic Crabbe.
If the author of "The Borough" had been
dowered with the gift of writing in octosyllabics and
short stanzaic measures, and had been born of stern
Puritan stock in Massachusetts, and had been roused
by the sight of a public iniquity, such as slavery,
recognised and applauded in society, he might have
presented to the world a talent very much resembling
that of Whittier. But, as it is, we look around in
vain for an English or American poet of anything
like the same merit who shares the place of Whittier.

The grave of the admirable Quaker poet at Ames-
bury is hemmed in by a hedge of vigorous arbor
vitae. His memory, in like manner, depends for its